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3. The Red Rover. A Tale. 
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6. The Bravo. A Tale. 

By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by 
F. 0. C. Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 
1859. 12mo. 

When the writings of our native authors had become suffi- 
ciently versatile and numerous to justify the publication of a 
" Cyclopaedia of American Literature," it was highly appropri- 
ate to embellish the two massive octavos respectively with por- 
traits of Franklin and Cooper, — the former being the intel- 
lectual representative of his country as she emerged from her 
colonial estate to independent nationality, — and the latter 
no less her literary pioneer when peace and prosperity had 
crowned the sacrifices of her soldiers and statesmen. As we 
look upon the bold, confident, manly, and handsome features of 
Cooper, so authentically caught by the solar rays, and so cred- 
itably transferred by the burin, we recognize the first American 
author in the full significance of the term ; for not only in his 
scenes and subjects, not only in his scope and inspiration, but 
in his defects, Cooper is our national representative in let- 

vol. lxxxix. — xo. 185. 25 
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ters. His want of refinement in style, his imperfect sympathy 
with other than adventurous characters, his unartistic plots, 
his tendency to extravagance, the confusion that arises from a 
plenitude of material and a lack of tact in its arrangement, 
his occasional crudity, his devotion to the external and the 
immediate, the almost blundering progress or complexity of 
his incident and manoeuvre, — the whole redeemed by a power, 
animation, bold invention, vigorous hold and masterly deline- 
ation of realities, intense sympathy with heroic action, with 
brave endurance, and with the grand, fresh, and true in nature 
and experience, — in brief, the power, despite our sense of 
faults and errors, of attracting us and carrying us on, some- 
times with breathless interest, through the conflict of the 
elements, the turmoil of passion, or the grand and lovely as- 
pects of nature, — all is American in the thrill and the throe, 
the imperfection and the triumph, the haste and the waste, 
the force of will and the incompleteness of insight, the natural 
energy and truth, and the artistic inadequacy. We may smile 
at Cooper's failures as a limner of fair women, or lament his 
prejudices as an historian ; but we cannot recall him without 
a glow of pride and pleasure, as we gaze on an inland lake 
or a Western prairie, watch the course of a ship-of-war, or 
gossip with an old forest guide. Never was there a greater 
contrast of justifiable enthusiasm and equally justifiable criti- 
cal fault-finding, than attended the publication of his first 
acknowledged novel. It won the sympathies, while it chal- 
lenged the judgment; in historical character-painting it was 
defective, — as a picture of life and events a success; and 
thenceforth, with the confidence and the love of experiment, 
the disdain of opposition, and the faith in individuality, so 
characteristic of his countrymen, he dashed gallantly forward 
in the career of letters, working out, in " Leatherstocking " 
and " The Pilot," his most effective vein, and widening the 
circle of his fame, with no lack of the original spirit, yet with- 
out any marked progress in the direction where enlightened 
criticism had indicated his deficiencies ; still, in spite of them, 
and by virtue of the transcendent excellences we have noted, 
gaining the universal acknowledgment, 

" With all thy faults, I love thee still." 
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The new issue of Cooper's noyels — six volumes of which 
are now before us — gives us a favorable occasion to re-examine 
his claims, and reassert his distinctive merits. The publish- 
ers have met a great national want in this elegant edition of 
our American novelist. The text has received the author's 
last revision ; the form and method of publication are appro- 
priate, — each novel being comprised in a single crown-octavo, 
issued on the first of each month ; the style of type, the quality 
of paper, and the binding, are convenient and substantial ; but 
the crowning grace of the edition consists in the highly fin- 
ished, apt, and spirited illustrations by F. 0. C. Darley, who, 
gifted and versatile as he is, has never excelled some of the 
dramatic groups and expressive figures contained in these 
engravings. They have the vigor of the most elaborate, and 
the delicacy of the most refined pictures ; the artist has caught 
the life, freshness, and action of the author's conceptions. 
Thus appealing to eye and mind, and especially to national 
love and pride, this handsome yet economical library edition 
cannot fail to become a standard favorite. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, that its publication commenced at the moment 
when the issue of the best American edition of the Waverley 
novels was brought to a close, — precisely as the fame of Cooper 
rose as that of Scott culminated. The number of drawings 
contracted for, to illustrate the complete series, is five hundred ; 
the price of each novel is a dollar and a half; and thirty-two 
uniform volumes will complete the set. With a liberality wor- 
thy of their enterprise, the publishers intend to issue sets of 
the illustrations on large and fine paper, separate from the 
novels, and to devote the proceeds of the sale to the Cooper 
monument fund. An interesting and suggestive paper on this 
subject was written by Greenough, the sculptor, shortly before 
his death. This artist was about to model a colossal bust of 
the novelist, from the marble bust, of life-size, executed by him 
several years before in Italy, and intended to present it to the 
city of Newport, Rhode Island, to adorn the old Mile Park, — a 
scene commemorated in " The Red Rover." The purpose was 
inspired not less by admiration for the genius of the author, 
than by personal gratitude to the man. It would have been a 
most appropriate offering and ornament. The views expressed 
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by Greenough in regard to the proposed monument deserve 
the utmost consideration, not only as an artistic opinion, but 
as a philosophical argument. 

James Fenimore Cooper was born at Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, September 15, 1789, and died at Cooperstown, New York, 
September 14, 1851. Had he lived another day, he would 
have been exactly sixty-two years of age at his decease. His 
literary career began with the publication of " Precaution " 
and " The Spy," in 1821, and closed with " The Ways of the 
Hour," in 1850. The period of nearly thirty years included 
between these dates was one of almost incessant literary pro- 
ductiveness; and the last time we conversed with him, — a 
few months before his death, — his physical and mental vigor 
appeared undiminished, and he described with characteristic 
vivacity the plan he had just conceived of a nautical biography, 
— not of a man but of a ship, — narrating admirably many 
incidents thereof, which he afterward partially executed, and 
which proved his last undertaking. 

The manorial life of Colonial days in the interior of the State 
of New York fostered the salient traits of character which as- 
tonished Europeans during and after the Revolutionary War. 
It disciplined self-command and executive ability by the exi- 
gencies of border life, the care of numerous dependents, the 
local administration of justice, the exercise of hospitality, and 
the isolated position in which cultivated minds could not but 
grow independent and original. No thoughtful reader can 
follow the career of the Schuylers, the Morrises, the Living- 
stons, and other eminent country gentlemen of the region and 
period, and not be reminded how largely the freedom, the re- 
sponsibilities, and the duties of large proprietors on the borders 
of a wilderness contributed to the development of the courteous, 
urbane, energetic, and loyal natures that achieved such noble 
tasks in war, diplomacy, legislation, and social life. It was in 
such a sphere, and under such circumstances, that the most 
American of our native authors passed his boyhood. Beside 
one of those beautiful lakes which give their peculiar character 
to the scenery and resources of New York, beneath the seques- 
tered roof-tree of the lord of the manor, in the still rugged 
central region whence rise the waters of the Susquehanna, 
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his earliest pleasures, habits, and hopes were formed ; and 
whoever will in fancy compare such a home with that of a 
trading seaport, a manufacturing town, or an ancient metropo- 
lis, will readily understand how naturally vigor of body and 
mind, independence, and moral energy found there a scope 
and impulse which made " the child the father of the man," 
and prompted the future author to use the first current of his 
popularity as a lure to the scenery of that endeared domain, 
and to the recognition of the manly and womanly traits that 
gave a perennial charm to the memory of that home. 

In 1798, when his father emigrated to his " tract " in West- 
ern New York, Cooper was a child. To-day the summer tour- 
ist, in his excursions from Sharon Springs or Cherry Valley, 
finds a town where then the paternal dwelling of the novelist 
rose in imposing isolation ; but the lovely expanse of water re- 
mains intact, and a mound in the village cemetery, and a rural 
cottage on the banks of the river, where his daughters live for 
letters and charity, still associate the scene with his presence. 
Of his genius it must ever speak ; for every feature of the land- 
scape has been traced by his pen, and not less than seventeen 
of his books were written there, while the town bears the an- 
cestral name with which he has so indissolubly blended its nat- 
ural and original environment. The brief interval of academic 
life, too early to be greatly influential, which followed a boy- 
hood thus nurtured, was succeeded by " two years before the 
mast," and these by a short term of official service, thus giving 
active play to faculties and sentiments which had been kept 
fresh and firm by the free and bracing atmosphere in which 
his childhood was passed. Such was the apt education of the 
man and the writer. Like Burns, he escaped pedantic dis- 
tortion ; like Audubon, he retained the zest of woodland life, 
and, like Jerrold, caught the inspiration of the sea. There 
was, indeed, as much bold adventure in his method as in his 
subjects. We see him, first, gaining a little practice on the 
beaten ground of the conventional English novel ; next, essay- 
ing to depict domestic life at home as made dramatic by the 
war of independence ; then laying open, with a pardonable 
egotism, the domestic surroundings and experiences among 
which he was reared, vindicating their dignity while he un- 
25* 
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veiled their primitive charms ; next, from this purely descrip- 
tive romance, stimulated by Scott's inadequacy as a nautical 
painter, as well as by the charm of his " Pirate," throwing 
himself ardently into the vivid reminiscence of his youth, to 
reproduce the very soul and science of maritime adventure, 
and to wring from the reluctant justice of British critics an 
acknowledgment that his " was the empire of the sea " ; after 
following up this success with another tale, more subdued but 
kindred in spirit, returning to the events of the Revolution, 
with equal care, but less power, to be again kindled by a com- 
parative failure into new endeavor as the inventor of the abo- 
riginal romance, in " The Last of the Mohicans," illustrating 
nature's aristocracy, as in " The Pioneers " he had illustrated 
that of family. While Europe was luxuriating in these fresh 
elements of story, the author found there incentives to yet 
other experiments, and wove into a Venetian tale the princi- 
ples of democracy. Contemned on his return as a social critic, 
he reappeared as the forest painter, and in " The Pathfinder " 
and " Deerslayer " revived his virgin fame, and then brought 
to the memoir of a shattered mariner,* whom he found on a 
New York dock, his old maritime knowledge and relish ; thus 
going more than round the circle of artistical achievement, 
undiscouraged by the shifting gales of popularity, from first 
to last giving proof of manly assiduity and patient elabora- 
tion. Balzac so admired his genius,-)- in its best phase, that 
he devoted to Cooper one of his few critical articles ; and to- 
wards the close of our author's career, his earliest triumph re- 
appeared in the Bast, in the form of a Persian translation of 
" The Spy," which, like the masterpiece of De Foe, so long 
sought a publisher in vain in the land of its nativity. 

There are two great sources and resources of wonder, 
beauty, and discipline, in which nature provides for the high- 

* Ned Myers. 

t " C'est," reprit Balzac, " le dernier ouvrage de Cooper — le Lac Ontario. 
C'est beau ! c'est grand ! c'est d'un immense interet ; il nous devait bien ce chef- 
d'oeuvre apres les deux ou trois dernieres rapsodies qu'il nous a donnes : vous lirez 
cela : je ne connais au monde que Walter Scott qui se soit eleve a cette grandeur et 
a cette serenite" de coloris. Si Cooper avait reussi dans la peinture des caracteres 
au meme degre que dans la peinture des phenomenes de la nature, il aurait dit le 
dernier mot de notre art." — Balzac en Pantoufles, par Leon Guzlan, p. 73. 
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est as well as the most primitive wants of humanity, — the 
forest and the sea. History draws thence her most impres- 
sive memorials ; Geography thence derives her broadest in- 
ferences as to national destiny and development ; and char- 
acter there develops its broad diversity of forms, from the her- 
mit to the hero, from the simplest habitudes of humble toil 
to the most complex phases of scientific research. With the 
sea and the woods are associated the conquests of arms and of 
faith ; the orator and the poet turn instinctively to them for 
imagery and inspiration ; and while, on the one hand, a mag- 
nificent city, peerless even in decay, like Venice, boasts 
herself the child and the bride of the sea through commerce 
and war, on the other, a lone Western wild is crowned with 
saintly and civic fame by the memory of the missionary and 
the pioneer. And what is remarkable in the vast arcana is 
their exhaustless interest. The genii and bandits of the for- 
est have, indeed, vanished before the march of civilization, but 
to the romance succeeds a more wonderful reality. The nat- 
uralist and the emigrant unfold new secrets of nature and of 
life. Instead of legend, we find law ; Audubon and Michaux 
make every tree and bird significant ; exploration exhibits 
more miracles than tradition ; the artist and the savant follow 
the hunter and the engineer, and the song of the lumber- 
man resounds where has scarcely died the echo of the war- 
whoop. So, too, of the sea. The marvel of an ocean voyage 
has grown familiar ; the South Sea no longer enfolds Arcadian 
mysteries ; the " Tempest " is transferred from Bermuda to an 
imaginary isle ; the navigator of our day has to deal with 
known elements ; Maury has mapped out the ocean-depths, 
and the clipper ship speeds confidently from pole to pole ; the 
" peak in Darien " is become a familiar landmark ; Scylla 
and Charybdis excite the smile of summer tourists, and the 
Pillars of Hercules are a token of British dominion, instead of 
being the limits of the world ; steam has made the departure 
and arrival of ships too much a thing of calculation for eager 
expectancy or solemn dread to stir the hearts of landsmen at 
their aspect ; and yet Adventure courts fresh hazards on the 
element she has conquered, by penetrating to the ice-bound 
seas of the North, and linking continents by electric currents 
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beneath the waves. "What of romance has faded from the sea 
with the Norsemen, the old Dutch admirals, and the weather- 
beaten craft of the American colonists, is more than replaced 
by the steamship, the yacht, and the Arctic expeditions ; the 
valor of the battle of Lepanto is less marvellous than the sci- 
entific resources of the Crimean fleet ; and an English noble- 
man's summer voyage to Scandinavia is fraught with as much 
interest and wonder to the intelligent and imaginative, as the 
old canoe expeditions on the unexplored coast of America, the 
whale-fishery as eulogized by Burke, or the El Dorado quests 
of the Spanish navigators. Always and everywhere, therefore, 
the sea and the forest are to poet and hero, to sage and adven- 
turer, infinitely suggestive. "The forest of Arden" and the 
" enchanted isle " of the poet of nature, do but foreshadow 
what history and the passing hour demonstrate of actual inspi- 
ration. 

The relation of man to nature has been analyzed and de- 
fined with more and more precision as civilization has advanced, 
so that " upon the sea " and " in the woods " science, poetry, 
and political economy have watched, sung, and chronicled ex- 
perience, from the minute generalizations of Humboldt to the 
impassioned illustrations of Byron, the sentiment of St. Pierre 
and Chateaubriand, and the philosophical interpretations of 
Wordsworth. While Robin Hood lives in ballads as the type 
of the lawless forester, Nelson, in the life-like narrative of 
Southey, is the exemplar of the modern naval hero ; the songs 
of Dibdin give popular expression to the jovial improvidence 
of the British sailor ; Campbell's naval odes and Falconer's 
" Shipwreck " more artistically embody the national feeling in 
regard to the element so congenial to Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
and valor ; and the forest scenery of America has been con- 
secrated by the muse of Bryant. Although so prolific as 
resources for active human energy, as fields for science, and 
as food for the poetic sympathies, the sea and the woods are 
essentially modified in their phenomena by the chances and 
changes of human development. The navigator is less of a 
hero than of yore, and his skilful battles with wind and wave 
do not challenge the admiration they excited before mechani- 
cal skill had lessened the odds against him. Seamen are fast 
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losing their national traits. Short voyages, an isolated social 
position, and the lack of that homogeneous sentiment which 
protracted companionship and hazardous adventure once fos- 
tered, have greatly diminished the peculiar interest, and modi- 
fied the special traits, once associated with the idea of a sailor. 
And emigration now is so rapid and gregarious, that the long 
interval of sequestration from older communities, the priva- 
tions and the freedom, the exclusive contact with nature, the 
primitive agencies, perils, and expedients, are comparatively 
unknown. The railroad soon connects the distant settlement 
with a market ; the press brings news, the steamship fresh col- 
onists ; so that, in a brief space, there is little to distinguish 
the life of the emigrant as such. Not only, therefore, because 
of the intrinsic and permanent attraction of forest and sea, 
have the best novels of Cooper a peculiar value, but also on 
account of phases and forms of human experience which, in 
many essential respects, have passed away, not to reappear. 
In those early scenes of border life and maritime adventure, 
which he has depicted with such authenticity and vividness, 
the philosophic reader will discern the wholesome self-disci- 
pline, the inevitable self-dependence, the absolute freedom, 
the simple manners, the integrity, and the courage, which con- 
stituted the original basis of American character. The woods 
and the sea were the grand nurseries of truth, endurance, and 
liberty, where native intelligence grew skilful and confident, 
and honest self-reliance and pious hope were cherished into 
working forces of the highest magnitude and efficacy. They 
alone explain the hardihood and the good faith which re- 
deemed the land in the Revolutionary struggle, the wisdom 
of the subsequent race of statesmen, and the indomitable en- 
terprise and continuous growth which have since crowned the 
expanding area of the nation with prosperity. We deem it, 
therefore, no small part of our obligation to Cooper, that he 
seized and embodied the spirit of those isolated communities 
planted on the borders of the wilderness, and of those hardy 
seamen who went forth from our unfortified coast to battle with 
the elements, with the monsters of the deep, and with the foes 
of their country. With his bold touch he vigorously delineated 
the forms and faces, the hearts and minds, of these noble pro- 
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genitors, in all their grand simplicity. As fiction has become 
more and more an art, its interest as a conservative agency 
has been recognized. The most popular historian of England 
disdains not to illustrate the reign of Charles by Fielding's 
portraits of the clergy and the squires of his day ; the ten- 
dency of the German mind is best represented by the fantastic 
and aesthetic tales of Goethe, Hoffmann, and Zschokke ; and 
he who aims to write the social history of France in the 
nineteenth century cannot safely ignore the novels of Balzac. 
Still higher is the practical value of Cooper's fictions, for they 
preserve an era of our civilization fraught with great lessons, 
and directly minister to that sentiment of nationality which 
the vast influx of foreigners, and the encroachments of mate- 
rial luxury and political ambition, continually undermine and 
profane. The adventurous, free, manly and womanly spirit, 
the exhilarating breath of nature or pathos of unconventional 
humanity which steals in upon our hearts from the pioneer's 
home, the vast lonely prairie, the isolated frontier post, or the 
weltering deck where the dauntless pilot stands to die, nerves 
and thrills the pure instinct of patriotism. 

To be thoroughly appreciated, the American novels of 
Cooper must be read, even by his countrymen, abroad. His 
fresh and spirited pictures of colonial life in the West gain 
infinitely, as regards vividness and effect, by the perspective 
attainable only from a European stand-point. It is when sur- 
rounded by the visible tokens of ancient civilization, — when 
the effigies of national maturity and decline, the arts, the . 
polity, the social conventionalities which centuries have made 
mellow, are visible and audible, — that the young life and the 
virgin nature of the world laid open by Columbus impress the 
imagination and win the heart. Our idea of Cooper's originality 
and vigor of conception — especially of his scenic limning and 
elaboration of native character — was vague, until we thought- 
fully communed with his descriptions amid the mediaeval ar- 
chitecture of Florence, and on the fertile and historical shores 
of Sicily. To turn from the massive symbols of European feu- 
dalism — from ancient temples, vast palaces, jewelled mauso- 
leums, refined art, Southern nature, trophies that were old 
when America was discovered — to the leafy forest isles, the 
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sea-like prairies, the settler's lonely log-hut, the primitive 
communities, the inartificial habits, and nascent civil life, 
which he delineates, is a contrast so entire, that the mind 
takes in, as never before, the whole significance of the picture. 
We feel the very spirit of our native land and our hardy pro- 
genitors in its original freedom and purity. Aboriginal fig- 
ures seem more distinct to the fancy, when invoked in the 
atmosphere hallowed by sculptured deities and a living race 
moulded by the highest civilization ; the wilderness has a sin- 
gular charm when contemplated from an old European city ; 
and frank, natural character, bred on the sea or in the forest, 
has a most attractive reality, when beheld with the extreme 
types of artificial humanity beside and around us. We seem, 
in such circumstances, to inhale the balmy fragrance of the 
primeval woods, we catch glimpses of dusky forms in the twi- 
light, and nestle to the very heart of Nature in her verdant 
solitudes or ocean haunts, as we follow the firm step and pier- 
cing eye of a writer who has caught the inspiration of un- 
hackneyed scenes and fresh, free, intrepid, isolated, but most 
characteristic life, which, compared with that around and 
within us, seems indeed born in another hemisphere, and 
fraught with higher issues than can ever result from the 
effete civilization of the Old World. Cooper then becomes 
to us what Ariosto is to the Italian exile, Cervantes to the 
Spaniard, Scripture to the Hebrew, — the literary representa- 
tive of our nationality, — the enchanter through whose spells 
we are transported, at will, to the bogs and meadows, the In- 
dian trail, the hunter's lodge, the frontier bulwark, the rocky 
coast, the patriotic strife, the secret council, the ambush, the 
skirmish, the pure domestic altar, and the simple human sym- 
pathies, which make up the adventurous ordeal through which 
our ancestors passed to win the heritage that is their children's 
vast and vaunted home. For many years the only two native 
authors ever found in the American artist's meagre library 
abroad, on the diplomat's table, and in the banker's salon, 
were Cooper and Bryant, — because through the novels of the 
one and the poems of the other the history and the scenery 
of home could be so authentically revived. 

But foreign associations — the distance that " lends enchant- 
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ment to the view " — are requisite not only for a full recogni- 
tion of Cooper's genius ; they are equally indispensable to a 
just estimate of his fame. To no modern author is the sacred 
proverb more applicable, that " a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country " ; not that he ever lacked admirers, 
or that the advent of any original writer was ever more raptur- 
ously welcomed than his in his native land ; but because the 
subjects of his early fictions were absolutely new to Europe, 
whereas here familiarity somewhat dimmed their attraction. 
Abroad, these indigenous fruits were seized upon by the in- 
stinct of curiosity, as well as by the relish for entertainment. 
They appeared at an epoch when the Old World was beginning 
once more to wake up to the promise of the New ; when politi- 
cal vicissitude had just begun to stimulate emigration anew, 
and the sneers of British critics gave a piquancy to any liter- 
ary development on this side of the water which could in any 
degree shame their repudiation of Transatlantic originality in 
letters. Then, too, European readers, satiated with the worn- 
out romance of Italian amours, German mysticism, and French 
intrigue, turned with avidity to the grand natural panorama, 
the novel Indian warfare, the simple colonial life, the magnifi- 
cent scenery and heroic endurance in the wild and on the bil- 
low, unfolded in the pages of Cooper. The American traveller 
found in the remotest provinces of Europe, that, next to Wash- 
ington and Franklin, the household word of his nationality was 
Cooper. At Madrid, he read of the Susquehanna in Castilian ; 
on the banks of the Neva, he found the pioneers of his native 
State known to the Russian noble ; at Stockholm, Northern 
mariners were enthusiastic over the intrepidity of an American 
nautical hero ; and in Florence, a queen-like Countess looked 
compassionately on him, as the denizen of a land where his 
night's sleep might be broken by a war-whoop, or his daily 
path crossed by a panther ; for one of the singular effects of 
this attractive artist's pictures was, that, with the long preva- 
lent ignorance of American geography and history, many, all 
of whose ideas of this country were derived from Cooper, asso- 
ciated his delineations of the past with the life of the present, 
and incongruously mingled times, places, and persons, to the 
vast amusement of our errant countryman. 
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There is, undoubtedly, one reason why a certain class of his 
countrymen may fail of justice to Cooper — not as an author, 
but as a man — unless they view him in the clear light of his just 
fame, and through the medium of correct moral perspective. 
Thoroughly imbued with the independent feelings of his nation, 
with far more pride than vanity, a lover of truth, and intrepid 
in behalf of what he deemed right, he carried abroad the prin- 
ciples of a genuine American and the spirit of a true man. 
During a great political crisis in France, and while the best 
sympathies of the world were active for the Greeks and Poles in 
their brave struggle for freedom, he was an efficient member of 
the associations in Paris formed for their encouragement and 
aid. He was a warm advocate of republican sentiments, a co- 
adjutor of the liberal party of which Lafayette was the leader, 
and an intelligent expositor, in foreign journals, of the polity of 
his country. Such an experience, combined with moral courage 
and sincerity of ptirpose, naturally led him to attempt the haz- 
ardous experiment of a social reform at home. He felt with 
peculiar force the tyranny of public opinion, the lack of indi- 
vidual consistency, and especially the encroachments of the 
press in the United States upon personal character and the 
privileges and proprieties of private life. No educated Ameri- 
can gentleman ever returned from a long sojourn in Europe 
without sharing in these convictions ; every candid mind ac- 
knowledges the evils, every brave heart laments them ; but 
very few of our citizens have cared to risk their popularity by 
openly contending against a state of things which custom and 
interest have so firmly established. Cooper dared to speak, 
act, and write as he believed a man and an American should. 
His motives were just and patriotic. He began by exposing 
the weaknesses and wants of his countrymen in a novel ; fol- 
lowed up the subject more directly in an epistolary address ; 
and, as far as his own rights and character were concerned, 
brought them to a practical issue by a series of prosecutions for 
libel, against the editorial phalanx. In all this he assailed the 
proverbially sensitive egotism of a class who had in their power 
the ready means of gratifying resentment. He ran, as it were, 
a solitary tilt against the amour propre of the people. The in- 
evitable consequence was a storm of indignation. But in his 
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lonely crusade the novelist was right, in the abstract at least ; 
he strove to mitigate a great public abuse, to make a reckless 
press responsible, to teach complacent pencraft a lesson of re- 
spect and of conscientiousness, and to set an example of manly 
self-assertion. The contest was unequal ; the victory techni- 
cal rather than absolute ; its history illustrates the poet's 
declaration concerning the age as singularly true of our coun- 
try, — "The individual withers, and the world is more and 
more." 

Such a strife was imprudent, impolitic, in a great measure 
vain ; but it was honest and just, and subsequent facts in the 
history of American journalism and social life prove how true 
were the premises, how unjustifiable the prejudice against him. 
Already malice has died away ; and, in the minds of all upright 
and thinking men, a reaction has taken place. The pure mo- 
tives and the reasonableness of Cooper's desperate experiment 
are recognized. Still, those who suffered in the battle cannot 
be expected to own the merits of the author while antagonistic 
to the critic and the prosecutor. To become aware of his 
claims to the highest regard and reverence we have but to lis- 
ten to his contemporaries, — especially to the testimony of those 
gifted and honorable men who constituted our best metropoli- 
tan society at the time of his appearance as an author. 

" Here tie had founded a weekly club," says Bryant. " Of the mem- 
bers who have since passed away, were Chancellor Kent, Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Jarvis the painter, De Kay the naturalist, Sands the poet, 
Morse the inventor of the electric telegraph, Henry J. Anderson, whose 
acquirements might awaken the envy of the ripest scholars of the old 
world, Halleck, the poet and wit, Verplanck, Dr. King, now the head of 
Columbia College, etc. The army and navy contributed their proportion 
of members whose names are on record in our national history. Cooper, 
when in town, was always present, and I remember being struck with 
the inexhaustible vivacity of his conversation, and the minuteness of his 
knowledge in everything which depended on acuteness of observation and 
exactness of recollection. I remember, too, being somewhat startled, 
coming as I did from the seclusion of a country life, with a certain em- 
phatic frankness in his manner, which, however, I came at last to like 
and to admire." — Cooper Memorial, pp. 49, 50. 

"It has been my gratification during a life of some duration," 
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writes Dr. J. ~W. Francis, " to have become personally acquainted with 
many eminent characters in the different walks of professional and lit- 
erary avocation. I never knew an individual more thoroughly imbued 
with the higher principles of action than Mr. Cooper." — Ibid., p. 98. 

" Fenimore Cooper saved me from despair," wrote Horatio Green- 
ough, " after my return to Italy. He employed me as I wished to be 
employed ; and up to this moment has been as a father to me." — Memo- 
rial of Greenough, p. 27. 

Unfortunately, a large class of men and women judge of char- 
acter through self-love. Not what an individual is intrinsi- 
cally, but what he or she is to them personally, is the test. 
Now experience proves that those who have the greatest desire 
to please are seldom possessed of the highest qualities, with 
which self-respect and independence — according to Hazlitt the 
primal characteristics of a gentleman — always coexist. Ac- 
cordingly, to estimate character justly, a certain degree of dis- 
interestedness, as well as sympathy, is requisite. The " agree- 
able," in the ordinary sense of the term, is but secondary as a 
means and motive to vigorous and honest minds, however 
essential it may be to popularity. We refer to these somewhat 
trite considerations, because they explain a certain prejudice 
which not only made Cooper a stranger to many estimable 
admirers of his early writings, but greatly interfered with the 
legitimate success of his later works. He was. too proud and 
too sincere to conciliate, by any blandishments of speech or 
bearing, the antagonism which his defiance of the press had 
engendered. The consequence was, that hundreds who never 
saw him, and many who knew him casually, were repelled as 
by a cold and aggressive nature ; whereas it was needful but 
to approach him candidly, to meet him on his own ground of 
frank utterance, in order to find him at once a most interest- 
ing companion and a noble-hearted gentleman. For ourselves, 
we confess that effeminacy and sycophancy, verbiage and sensi- 
tive vanity, so often degrade the literary character, that such a 
strong, courageous, honorable, unpretending, and unaffected 
man as Cooper in the ranks of authorship was absolutely re- 
freshing ; we enjoyed his direct, free, uncompromising tone ; 
we respected the thorough honesty of purpose and sentiment 
evident in his manners and speech ; we rejoiced to find a writer 
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whose vocation had not overlaid his manhood, and whom 
success had not weakened into an improvident parasite, but 
whose form, eye, voice, grasp, and talk were fresh and salient, 
as became the delineator of brave seamen and adventurous 
hunters, the American citizen, and the lover of truth, nature, 
and unperverted humanity. 

The first personal acquaintance of Cooper we ever encoun- 
tered declared him " the most disagreeable man in the world," 
a discouraging blow at our cherished ideal of one whose concep- 
tions and spirit, as exhibited in literature, were associated with 
all that is most attractive in character ; but we soon discovered 
that our informant was one of those complacent incarnations 
of selfishness, who inevitably excite the antagonism of brave 
and true men ; and his opinion of the great novelist — unsus- 
tained by a single fact, or even illustration — soon became, by 
virtue of the reaction of causes, in our view, a signal tribute to 
his personal worth. Erelong we listened to the almost tear- 
ful eulogy of a gifted artist whose talent and needs he instinc- 
tively discovered and generously aided, — to the admiration of 
a physician won by his courageous self-devotion during a pes- 
tilence, — to the ardent praise of a liberal associate in behalf 
of the struggling Poles and Greeks, — to the testimony of an 
eloquent fellow-countryman, who described his daily crowd of 
pensioners when sojourning in Southern Europe. With these 
casual tributes mingled indeed evidences of a pertinacious and 
an imprudent will. He engaged, for instance, in a prolonged 
and fruitless suit at law in Italy, for an insignificant cause, but 
for one which, in his view, involved a principle ; while he took 
no pains to win the suffrages of his countrymen, and many of 
them resented this exercise of private judgment. On the other 
hand, he was singularly loyal to his country, defending her in- 
stitutions abroad, enlightening Europeans in regard to the 
practical working of her government and the character of her 
people, by pen and speech, before royalty and in private circles, 
through journals and at aristocratic banquets, — always and 
everywhere consistently an American. Such a patriot might 
reasonably think himself at liberty to animadvert upon the 
prevalent habits, tastes, and tendencies of his countrymen, 
without being misunderstood ; but he found that republics, 
like women, " are more sensitive than grateful." 
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Our first personal knowledge of Cooper confirmed the in- 
stinctive feeling that he was essentially what his writings attest. 
A meeting of gentlemen was held, at which he was to expose 
what he had declared to he a piece of charlatanism. Upon ex- 
amination the evidence of deception was not what had been 
confidently predicted, hut the reverse. Cooper was the first 
to retract his hasty charges, and to acknowledge himself mis- 
taken, even though he was prominent on the other side, while 
the rest of the party were non-committal. It so happened that 
the next occasion of our seeing Cooper was in order to call his 
attention to some omissions, in his " Naval History," in the life 
of a Revolutionary hero whose career we had thoroughly ex- 
amined and authenticated. " You are right," was his response. 
" I will do him justice in the next edition. The fact is, he 
and my father were political rivals ; he won the election, and 
I did not feel like hunting up, as I was bound to do, the mate- 
rials of his renown. It was wrong, and I will repair the injus- 
tice." How few authors would so ingenuously acknowledge a 
fault and its motive, and so heartily proffer amends ! 

Two memorable scenes, at which, to use a significant French 
epithet, we assisted, have left a vivid and accurate impression 
of Cooper's genius, fame, and character, and of their mutual 
influence. The first was the trial before referees of one of 
the libel suits, on which occasion the novelist defended himself 
and his correctness as an historian. A trenchant criticism in 
a leading New York journal had charged him with misstating 
the facts of the battle of Lake Erie, and deliberately tearing 
from Perry's brow his wreath of glory, to deck the head of the 
man who had kept his ship out of the conflict. In the opinion 
of Cooper this conduct was the result of superior generalship ; 
and with characteristic vehemence, where he thought injustice 
had been done, he placed the story in a new light, and then gal- 
lantly defended his position. The alleged libel consisted in the 
personal animadversion, and a more unpopular cause never fell 
to the lot of a practised advocate ; for the hero of Lake Erie 
was and had long been one of the most cherished of American 
victors. We could not but admire the self-possession, coolness 
and vigor with which the author, on this occasion, played the 
lawyer. Almost alone in his opinion, — the tide of public sen- 
26* 
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timent against his theory of the battle, and the popular sympa- 
thy wholly with the received traditions of that memorable day, 
— he stood collected, dignified, uncompromising; examined 
witnesses, quoted authorities, argued nautical and naval pre- 
cedents, with a force and a facility which would have done 
credit to an experienced barrister. On the one hand, Ms 
speech was a remarkable exhibition of self-esteem, and on the 
other, a most interesting professional argument ; for when he 
described the battle, and illustrated his views by diagrams, it 
was like a chapter in one of his own sea-stories, so minute, 
graphic, and spirited was the picture he drew. The dogmatism 
was more than compensated for by the picturesqueness of the 
scene ; his self-complacency was exceeded by his wonderful 
ability. He quoted Cooper's " Naval History " as if it were 
Blackstone ; he indulged in reminiscences ; he made digres- 
sions, and told anecdotes ; he spoke of the manoeuvres of the 
vessels, of the shifting of the wind, of the course of the fight, 
like one whose life had been passed on the quarter-deck. No 
greater evidence of self-reliance, of indifference to the opinion 
of the world, and to that of his countrymen in particular, of the 
rarest descriptive talent, of pertinacity, loyalty to personal con- 
viction, and a manly, firm, yet not unkindly spirit, could be 
imagined, than the position thus assumed, and the manner in 
which he met the exigency. As we gazed and listened, we un- 
derstood clearly why, as a man, Cooper had been viewed from 
such extremes of prejudice and partiality ; we recognized at 
once the generosity and courage, and the wilfulness and pride 
of his character ; but the effect was to inspire a respect for the 
man, such as authors whose errors are moral weaknesses never 
excite. 

The other scene to which we refer was that in which so 
many illustrious men were convened to honor his memory, 
when the tidings of his death first transpired. Then the heart 
claimed for integrity and genius their full and free behest. 
Never before was there so memorable an oblation, on this side 
of the ocean, to a man of letters. A meeting opened by Wash- 
ington Irving, presided over by "Webster, illustrated by the elo- 
quent tributes of poets, historians, clergymen, physicians, and 
eminent citizens, was in itself a novel and interesting occasion ; 
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but the spirit it awoke, — the fond reminiscence of Cooper's 
early fame, the proud recognition of his European reputation 
and his thoroughly American genius, and the thought of the 
injustice done him in the heat of controversy, — these, and a 
thousand other sentiments conjured up by the orators, kindled 
such a glow of sorrow and pride, of love and admiration, that 
it is to be regretted the suggestion of Mr. Webster, that a 
subscription should be instantly opened to erect a monument 
to his memory, was not acted upon. To a judicious observer, 
however, the spirit of that assembly — what was said and felt 
then and there — yields no common testimony to worth and 
genius. Even the record is a noble evidence of what Cooper 
really was, and is forever to be in the hearts of his country- 
men. 

Every writer who has attained the rank of a representative 
man will be found, upon analysis, to possess some idiosyn- 
crasy, some peculiar feeling or faculty wherein he transcends 
others in the same department, and by virtue of which he is 
original and effective. Perhaps there is no single term which 
better designates Cooper's special charm than spirit, in the 
vital and dramatic sense of the word. There is no remarkable 
excellence in his style ; he has been often and greatly excelled 
in ingenuity of plot ; many of his characters — especially those 
cast in an artificial mould — are ineffective ; depth of insight, 
delicacy of touch, refinement of analysis, high artistic finish, are 
not among his distinctions ; but he has a fresh, vigorous tone, 
the direct, earnest grasp of a subject and scene which comes 
from sympathy with action, daring, and novel phases of nature 
and of life. Almost all the criticisms of his early works abound 
with the epithet spirited, as best describing what, in painting, 
we should call his manner. It was indeed the adventure 
which formed the basis of the American novels, that made 
them so attractive. Every hunter, traveller, lover of the pic- 
turesque, naturalist, votary of freedom and of fact, as opposed 
to conventionalism and artificiality, relished these bold and 
vivid delineations. And in the vital relation between the 
author and his story was the genuine impulse and instinct 
of the poet; for it was through imagination at work upon 
reality, — through a positive love of the sea and the woods, 
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exploration and adventure, as well as an acquaintance there- 
with, — that he reproduced the very experience he portrayed. 
In his own regard, he was as much " a part of what he saw," 
while following the hunter's trail in the umbrageous woods, 
or steering the doomed bark among the shoals, or down to the 
death-grapple, or onward to a serene haven, as Byron was 
when he gazed on Parnassus, or watched a thunder-gust from 
the Lake of Geneva. The very process of his conceptions, their 
haunting intensity, and the distaste for them that followed 
their completed record, indicates how entirely absorbed in 
them were his imagination and his sympathy. Sir Walter 
Scott said : " I found the composition of the tale a source of 
pleasure, — so much so that I always invented twice as much 
as was committed to paper, in my walks or on my bed, and 
the best part, in my judgment, never saw the light ; for what 
was written was usually written at set hours, and was a good 
deal a matter of chance, and going over and over again the 
same matter in the proofs, disgusted me so much with the 
book, that I supposed every one else would be disposed to 
view it with the same eyes." A reaction like this always fol- 
lows the enlistment of ardent feeling or fancy in a work ; and 
this experience proves how genuine, how directly the offspring 
of his own powers, were the writings of Cooper. 

He was the first American author who achieved eminent 
success independently of scholarship and imitation. Jonathan 
Edwards, indeed, had won fame for abstract reasoning on a 
metaphysical theme ; Brockden Brown had exhibited rare tact 
in supernatural narrative ; the graces of style and the genial- 
ity of humor had made Irving's name dear in two hemi- 
spheres ; Cooper's old classmate at Yale, Hillhouse, had proved 
himself a poet-scholar, while Halleck's Muse quickened the 
wit and the chivalry of commercial New York, and Bryant 
had drawn immortal pictures of our scenery, and hallowed 
the grand aspects of nature with the sacred touch of rever- 
ence. But Cooper's enterprise was adventurous in the highest 
degree. He wrote elaborately, courageously, on American 
subjects, and in an American spirit. For this his mind, char- 
acter, and education pre-eminently fitted him. Sprung from 
a brave and cultivated ancestry, — his father officially associ- 
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ated with the institutions their progenitors had won, — familiar 
in childhood with all the peculiar features of the new settle- 
ments, and, as a youth, with the best society of the old, — 
with just enough academic culture to give him confidence in 
expression, without overlaying it with pedantic rules, — a 
juvenile rambler in the woods, a youthful sharer in the naval 
glory of his native land, — he was of necessity imbued not 
only with the peculiar associations, but with the love and pride 
of country, which made him the foremost expositor of Amer- 
ican history in fiction. 

It is remarkable how often in literary history unsuccessful 
experiment leads to success. The greatest amatory poet of 
Italy long identified his fame with a now-forgotten epic, con- 
taining no trace of the refinement and concentration of senti- 
ment in which lay his true power and renown. The most 
powerful of French romance-writers essayed, at first, to write 
dramas ; and our novelist sought characters and scenes in 
modern English fashionable life as his first adventure in fic- 
tion. " Precaution " was too imitative and familiar in its 
scope to make an impression ; but " The Spy," which followed, 
created an epoch in our nascent literature. Cooper's surviv- 
ing contemporaries still attest the delighted surprise which the 
appearance of this novel, and its immediate successors, occa- 
sioned. It was the same thrilling interest which made the 
Waverley novels a series of grand imaginative fetes. If the 
first respectable, but not remarkable, performance had been 
universally considered the work of an Englishman, the second 
bore as unequivocally the stamp of an American origin. Its 
faults were as obvious as its merits. Imperfect skill in draw- 
ing female character, want of constructive ability as manifest 
in the plot, and some crudeness of expression, the most 
friendly critics noted ; but these flaws were forgiven as soon 
as recognized, so fresh, natural, spirited, native were the inci- 
dents, landscapes, and tone of the whole. With long accus- 
tomed deference, the more timid literary oracles remained un- 
committed, until the Transatlantic verdict arrived ; but even 
these joined in the hearty chorus of praise and gratulation, 
when even the then savage arbiter of the Scotch metropolis 
declared that " Genius in America must keep to America to 
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achieve any great work. Cooper has done so, and taken his 
place among the most powerful of the imaginative spirits of 
the age." * And this was said while Scott and Byron lived 
and wrote. 

Next came " The Pioneers," the minute details of which, 
in the descriptive parts, conserve scenery, hahits, costume, 
phrases, which progress has long ago modified or made obso- 
lete. The rural life of America, in its normal traits, there 
first found a "local habitation and a name"; — how nature 
looked and alternated in the New World, the occupations of 
the early settlers, the hunt and the sugar-camp, the sleigh- 
ride and the Sabbath worship, the Indian lingerers on the 
soil. It was a new, a pure, and a suggestive page in modern 
fiction, — a kind of prose commentary on Bryant's auspicious 
prophecy in the last stanza of " The Ages " ; — 

" But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 
Save with thy children : — thy maternal care, 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all, — 
These are thy fetters, — seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where, 
Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 
Thou laugh'st at enemies : who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy in thy lap the sons of men shall dwell ? " 

From the congenial still-life and adventurous yet simple ex- 
perience of this novel, emerged the great original character of 
American fiction, — " Leatherstocking." If Harvey Birch typi- 
fied the shrewdness and loyalty of the Western type of man 
in " The Spy," this masterpiece embodied and embalmed for 
posterity and for foreign view the homely, brave, religious, 
humorous, and profoundly honest creature, moulded by 
isolation, woodcraft, primitive social life, and the grand and 
fresh in scenic environment. Carried through each phase and 
sphere, — successively a hunter, a warrior, and a trapper, — 
"Leatherstocking" became and remains a fresh and representa- 
tive creation. Thirty years after the author had introduced 
him to the world, when time had whitened his head and preju- 
dice was temporarily depriving him of the legitimate rewards 

* Blackwood's Magazine, Vol. XVI. p. 437. 
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of genius and industry, he cherished the idea of reviving this 
favorite character, and transfering the man of the Colonial 
woods into the Kevolutionary patriot, — adding a crowning 
national glory to his renown. The idea was relinquished with 
ill-concealed chagrin, at the earnest advice of those who ar- 
gued that the experiment might not succeed, and therefore it 
was imprudent to risk the complete and harmonious impres- 
sion already established, for the chance of prolonging the inter- 
est of a character which had been delineated up to the verge 
of a long, adventurous, and characteristic life. 

The success of " The Spy " and " The Pioneers " decided the 
career of Cooper; and thenceforth he devoted himself with 
assiduity to the vocation of a novel-writer, in that new, broad, 
and high sense which historical and characteristic fiction, in 
his day, gave to what was previously both an unartistic, 
and for the most part an exceptionable, form of literature. 
To gather materials he travelled extensively, and sojourned 
long in Europe. The ancient polity of Venice, the municipal 
records and scenic wonders of Switzerland, the navigation, 
meteorology, and aspects of the Mediterranean Sea, were all 
studied and reproduced. As local pictures and dramatic 
sketches, the same force and felicity mark many of the foreign 
scenes ; yet the fame of Cooper is more intimately blended with 
the peculiar forms of nature and phases of life in his native land; 
Leatherstocking and Tom Coffin continue his most original 
personages ; the prairie and the forest, the lakes and the sea- 
coast of America remain his most memorable panoramas. Un- 
equal in interest as are the subjects, more or less satisfactory in 
execution as are the conceptions, which this remarkable series 
of works exhibits, Cooper's true eye for Nature and vigorous 
touch in her delineation are throughout visible. It is remark- 
able that some of his latest books contain passages unsurpassed 
by those written in the prime of his life and his renown. An ex- 
perienced critic regards portions of " Afloat and Ashore," and 
" Satanstoe," as manifesting as much care and invention as 
any previous work ; and yet these were among the latest and 
least admired of the long series. 

Two circumstances in regard to the editions of Cooper pub- 
lished after his return from Europe are significant. One is, 
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that his " Select Works," though elegantly printed, had a lim- 
ited sale, compared with the complete edition issued in the 
plainest style ; and the other is a remark which the author 
made to his publishers, when handing them the corrected copy 
of the last of the set, which they had remunerated him for 
completely revising, — "Well, gentlemen," he said, "I have 
read over again all my books, — a task which your liberality 
alone could have induced me to undertake ; and I do not 
mind confessing to an agreeable surprise. There is truth, 
power, genuine meaning, in these writings, — they are Ameri- 
can in sentiment and in fact ; they will, one day, become a 
valuable property ; when I am gone, my countrymen will for- 
get my foibles, and cherish my bequest and my reputation." 
This was said when Cooper had raised against himself the 
animosity of the press, when he had lost a considerable part 
of his fortune by unfortunate investments, and was hard at 
work with his pen to redeem it, when only a few old and faith- 
ful friends cheered his visits to the metropolis, and when he 
had sacrificed his copy-rights to the exigencies of the time. 
Yet cheerful, manly, industrious as ever, he saw clearly 
through the temporary cloud to the certain award of the 
future, and uttered what is already proved to have been pro- 
phetic. 

It is needless to specify or analyze the novels of Cooper; 
their degree of popularity, and their respective merits and de- 
fects, are fully recognized.- So voluminous a writer is inev- 
itably unequal. He was not alike at home in describing a 
woman and a hero ; his sketches of nature far surpassed his 
comments on social life in originality ; and though his " Trav- 
els " impart much curious information, and record some char- 
acteristic experience, yet, as such, they are not remarkable 
specimens in this prolific department of letters. With the 
years that " bring the philosophic mind," he strove to blend 
with scenic effects and dramatic incidents the solution of 
some problem or principle, such as the practical evils of trial 
by jury in civil cases, and the right and wrong of the Anti- 
Rent movements in his native State. With all its defects, his 
" Naval History of the United States " supplies a great desid- 
eratum, and abounds in animated and picturesque narrative. 
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There was a consistency in the life of Cooper rare among 
literary men. However diversified the circumstances in which 
he was placed, the same exactness of inquiry, the same habits 
of industry, the same liberal spirit and American feeling, were 
obvious. In the days of his first success in authorship, when 
his visits to New York were enlivened by Kean's acting, and by 
genial intercourse at the City Hotel, — then a rendezvous both 
for wits and heroes, — he bore himself with the same frankness, 
and talked with the same fluent candor, as when his hospitable 
house in Paris was the favorite social centre of his country- 
men, or when, at his famous Sorrento villa, he made friends 
of the poor Contadini. There was in the habitudes and spirit 
of Cooper a singular union of the artist and the man of the 
world. He loved nature, and he loved character. He had 
many cherished opinions in social economy as conservative as 
those of a feudal aristocrat; and yet no patriot's ardor ex- 
ceeded his when the local charms or the national dignity of his 
country were in question. He was speculative, yet practical, 
fond of research, but thoroughly real in his insight and aims. 
He carefully examined the vicinage of Boston to write " Lionel 
Lincoln," and of Narraganset Bay to illustrate " The Red Ro- 
ver"; his "Bravo" is full of evidences of minute investigation 
while at Venice, and he submitted "The Pilot" manuscript to 
an "old salt" to correct its nautical phrases, and test its pro- 
fessional character. Hence, although mistakes may easily be 
found in his writings, and his heroines and Indians are often 
unsatisfactory as authentic ideals, on the whole, and with refer- 
ence to essential points, a conscientious regard to the facts of 
scenery, history, and character will appear. This studious 
fidelity is remarkable in a man of such active tendencies. 
His youth was adventurous ; for on the lake and in the woods 
of his boyhood's home, he was an unwearied explorer ; ath- 
letic, expert, at college, he led the more enterprising spirits 
on the green ; while his " going to sea " was as hardy an 
experiment as any recorded by Dana or Melville, — the period 
of his first voyage being identical with the exciting era of 
Napoleon's expected invasion of England, and of the earliest 
attempts of the latter power to claim our seamen by force. 
Cooper's novitiate on the sea was no holiday ; he knew from 
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experience what it is to be overhauled by a pirate, to have his 
boat swamped, to be nearly run down in a gale at night by a 
larger craft, to be tossed furiously in the Bay of Biscay, to 
glide serenely through the moonlit Straits, to behold the mag- 
nificent spectacle of a grand naval squadron bearing down 
towards the enemy, and to have his messmates torn from his 
side by the press-gang. No wonder that, when first settled in 
a pleasant rural home in Westchester County, he found the 
quiet life, notwithstanding his love of reading and agriculture, 
somewhat irksome ; and, finishing one day a new novel which 
he had read aloud to his wife, he determined, at her sugges- 
tion, to try and excel it. Having thus found the solace of lit- 
erary occupation, he continued, at home and abroad, to glean 
and harvest the fruits of observation and thought, and to weave 
them into pictures of freshness and truth. And, we repeat, it 
is owing to his salient traits of character that these pictures 
are so individual. Had he been less strong of purpose, de- 
cided in his feelings, or uncompromising in his personality, he 
might have written with more suavity and grace, but imitative 
skill would have taken the place of original power. " The 
Spy " was a bold experiment, the pedler hero a fresh charac- 
ter ; and how varied the forms into which he afterwards coura- 
geously projected his sympathies and his invention ! In the 
method not less than in the subjects, in the tone not less than 
in the details, of his writings, he is, as we have shown, Ameri- 
can ; and by virtue of all that is embraced in that word, and 
by it chiefly, he is a representative writer and name. 

It would be unreasonable to expect a high degree of tact, a 
refined sense of the appropriate, or a subtile humor, in an au- 
thor whose predominant qualities were spirit, directness, vigor, 
and broad imaginative grasp. Accordingly, in his strictures on 
English social life, Cooper, while thoroughly honest, was per- 
haps too hasty and too personal ; and while he provoked the 
extravagant ire of the Quarterly, he missed large philosophical 
inductions in too limited a statement of details. So, also, his 
mind proved itself unskilful in elaborate satire, and " The Mon- 
ikins " failed to reach the perception, or enlist the laugh, 
through which it was intended to convey a great political les- 
son. On the other hand, at the time of its first publication, 
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" The Travelling Bachelor " corrected abroad many false im- 
pressions, and chastened many bitter prejudices in regard to 
our country. 

We have noted some of the defects, chiefly to make more 
obvious the peculiar excellences, of Cooper ; whose fame rests 
securely on his remarkable romances of the sea and the forest, 
even the later portion of which are instinct with the native 
flavor and the fresh vitality which embalmed and embodied so 
much of the normal tone of American life in " The Pioneers" 
and " The Pilot." Turn from " The Wept of the Wish-ton- 
Wish" to" The Water-Witch," — from "The Deerslayer," 
" The Bee Hunter," and " The Red Skins," to " Wing and 
Wing," "The Islet of the Gulf," and "The Red Rover,"— and 
it becomes evident to the least vivid imagination how real is his 
command of these two spheres of enterprise, beauty and hero- 
ism, — between which he alternates with an ease, a confidence, 
a fulness and minuteness of description, and a reality of inci- 
dent, that betoken the clearest knowledge and the most genu- 
ine sympathy. In a sea-chase or a fight, on a hunter's trail or 
in a forest lodge, on prairie or ocean, in bivouac, tempest, or 
calm, we surrender ourselves so gratefully to Cooper's guid- 
ance, that his unsuccessful experiments as a writer are forgot- 
ten, while his triumphs rise distinct and peerless to the mind's 
eye and the heart's memory. 

Of all our authors, Cooper has gained most from association 
of ideas. To know the charm of story, the interest of charac- 
ter around familiar localities, is one of the greatest enchant- 
ments of imaginative writers. Hawthorne has thus made clas- 
sic his native town, Irving the banks of the Hudson ; while the 
country around Boston, the shores of Rhode Island, the lakes 
of New York, the savannahs of the West, the islands in the 
Bay of Naples, the lagoons of Yenice, and numerous other fa- 
miliar places, have derived a permanent interest and new sig- 
nificance from the descriptions, events, and personages with 
which the pen of Cooper has interwoven them. And, as before 
remarked, it is only by taking into view the conservative worth 
of such writings, that we can duly estimate their literary value. 
As the dusky race we have dispossessed year by year fades away, 
as the wild deer shrink farther and farther back into the collaps- 
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ing wilderness, as whole species of birds disappear, as civilization 
advances, as naval heroes of the Paul Jones type and the kind 
of sailors commemorated by Smollett and Dibdin grow tradi- 
tional, as woodland seclusion, primitive civic life, and maritime 
adventure become less and less possible, these photographs, 
caught by the light of native genius from the original scenery, 
life, and phenomena, will be regarded with grateful admiration, 
like the transmitted music, the family portraits, the historic 
landmarks, which keep intact the features and the spirit of 
the past, endeared by national obligation and loyal reminis- 
cence. 



Aet. II. — Report of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital for the Year 1858. Boston. 1859. 

This valuable report on the history and condition of the 
McLean Asylum for the Insane for the year 1858 derives a pe- 
culiar importance from the few pages which the Superintendent 
devotes to the causes of insanity, so far as they were developed 
and affected by the peculiar circumstances of the year, and 
were connected with the recent financial crisis and the religious 
excitements of that period. Dr. Tyler discourses wisely upon 
these matters, and gives admonitions which, were they heeded, 
would save many from mental disturbance and more from 
mental death. 

To all things created and grown there are fixed laws and 
conditions of being and action. To every living organism, 
whether animal or vegetable, as equally to dead machinery and 
structures, there is assigned a definite purpose or function, 
which it is appointed to fulfil or discharge. If it be properly 
constructed, its parts or elements suitably arranged and har- 
monized, and all endowed with their due strength, each per- 
forms its own work, or bears its own burden. But neither their 
structure, nor their organization, nor their strength, will per- 
mit them to be applied to any other purpose, or to perform any 
other work, or to bear any other or greater burden, than those 
which are appointed for them, without suffering or injury. No 



